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**BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN MAND.” Cowper, 








JENNY ON HAUGHEAD MOSS. 


endeavour to relate it here, and as much as possible 


A TALE OF HALLOWF'EN. in her own words. 
We had been conversing on some of our ancient 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MATTHEW MORRISON.” Scottish customs, but especially on the freits con- 


r nected with Hallowe’en. 


M*« housekeeper is rich in old country stories, You'll mind the Haughead farm, Mr. Matthew, 
and has a wonderful memory for the events |in old Mr. Maunder’s parish (said Nelly); the 
and traditions of her youth. One of these she | farm with the deep, black moss behind it, that 
narrated to me some evenings ago, and I shall | Jenny, the tinkler bowlwoman, was lost in one 
No. 1197.—pxcemper 5, 1874 cco PRIct ONE PENNY 











770 A TALE 
winter? No? well, I thought you would have 
minded Jenny, for all the country side knew her; 


ut, to be sure, you were just a bairn at that time. 
1 dinna think there was a gentleman’s house or farm- 
steading within a rango of thirty miles that Jenny 
didna call regularly at. She was a muckle dragoon 
of a woman, with a griesly grey beard peeping out 
from under her tattered straw bonnet, and she swore 
like the worst among them; it was just awful to hear 
her when she had got the drop drink in her head. 
I suspect it was owing to it that she came by her 
death, poor creature. It was supposed that she had 
wandered off the road at nightfall, and been smoored 
in the moss; for her cart and cuddie (donkey) were 
found there some days after she had been seen by 
anybody, the poor beast almost dead with cold aud 
hunger. But Jenny was never again seen in the 
flesh, though many folk threepit they had met with 
her spirit; but as it was aye in the gloaming, when 
the grey stump of a skaithed tree will look like 
something no canny, they may have been mistaken. 
Tlowsoever, the moss got a bad name after the 
accident ; and so did the farm, for that matter, for it 
had been a great howff of Jenny’s, who slept 
oftener in the barn there than anywhere else. 

The Haughead farm was a cantie (cheerful) 
place, though. It was a snug, two-storied, thatched 
house standing on the top of a brae—the old stead- 
ing’s down years since, and a fine new one is in its 
place—with many outhouses and stacks round about 
it. And a blithe sight it was to see its windows 
glancing with light, and the men and women 
servants moving about the barnyard with their 
janterns—we called them bowits in my young days— 
as they went to supper the horse or to milk the kye 
on a winter’s e’en. No wonder they put up so many 
beggars at night, for it wasna easy to pass the place 
by, especially as the road led on through the moss, 
where Jenny, it was understood, might be on the 
walk. I have known as many as four ragged 
gaberlunzies in the barn at one time, and all with 
their parritch and milk both at night and in the 
morning. But they were open-handed folk, the 
Johnstones, and never grudged a poor body a bite 
and a sup. 

And in the daytime it was a cheerful bit. There 
was a grand view from the front of the house—you 
could see down the strath for miles to the very foot 
of the hills, and could count the windings of the 
water as it glistened in the sun. And then the lights 
and shadows on the woods and hills, with the smoke 
rising here and there from some farm or cot-house 
among them so quiet and peaceful like ; with, maybe, 
some wee bird far up in the air above its nest, and the 
cows feeding or lying in the grass all down by the 
waterside, and the men and horses busy in the fields. 
Oh, Mr. Matthew, but they made a heartsome sight ! 
It was the Borgie water that ran there, a bonnie 
mountain stream that sometimes overflowed its banks. 
A heavy spate carried away more than half of the 
stooks in one of Gavin Johnstone’s parks one wet 
harvest; but some suffered at the same time who 
could less afford it than Gavin, who was a bien 
(thriving) comfortable man. 

But behind the house, as I said before, was the 
black moor, and, well-a-wat, it was a dreary, lone- 
some bit. It was little frequented, and it was a rarity 
to see any moving object there save the peesweeps 
(lapwings) and the grouse. The view to the back was 
as gruesome as the view to the front was bright. 
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But doubtless the story of Jenny had prejudiced us 
all against the moor, for there’s a stillness and pure 
caller air on a moss that is wonderfully refreshing 
and reviving to the spirits. 

They had a bit bonnie garden too, the John- 
stones, and as it was to the back, it was like a dainty 
flower in a barren wilderness. And there was an old 
fir wood that covered one side of the brae, that Thad a 
great liking to. It was just a pleasure on a warm 
summer day to sit on the moss at the foot of the trees 
and watch the sunshine glinting on the grass, and 
listen to the singing of the birds, and the soughing 
of the wind through the boughs. Can you tell me 
now, Mr. Matthew—you that have had college learn- 
ing and should ken everything—how it happens that 
of all the trees in the wood, the fir-tree makes the 
most melancholy sound? To my mind it’s like the 
far-off murmuring of the great ocean, and I have 
often felt the tears rise into my cen as I listened to 
it, though I had a kind of pleasure in my heart at 
the time. Maybe some folk would laugh at me for 
an old haverel to speak of such fancies, but it is a 
thing I have often noticed and never could account for. 

Oh! but it was a bonnie wood that, for the grass 
was so full of moss, and the trees were so grand and 
flourishing! There’s a great beauty in the colour 
of the fir-tree bark, Mr. Matthew; I mean of the 
real old Scottish fir, our own country’s tree. I’m 
no speaking of these new-fangled pines and larches 
that they brought from foreign parts, they’re ower 
trim and garden-like for my taste, and only fit for 
gentlemen’s policies; but there’s a red glow and a 
warmth of colour about the rough bark of an old 
spreading fir-tree that you'll no match in a whole 
forest of others. 

Then the turf in the wood was little trodden on, 
and felt like velvet under the foot, and it was just 
shining in the spring time with primroses; and the 
bank that sloped from the wood to the road all the 
length of the brae was a perfect picture with wild 
roses and pale blue violets—you could gather a posy 
there in less time than I take to tell it. I used to 
envy the birds that built their nests in that wood, 
and often thought how sweet it would be to live ina 
bower there like ‘‘ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray” in 
the sang. But I was a foolish hempie in my teens 
then; and I forgot that summer doesna last tlic 
whole year, and that Haughead wood would be cold 
winter quarters. Hech, sirs! but everything seems 
bright to the young; and ’deed we should be glad of 
that same, Mr. Matthew, for trouble will come to 
them, sooner or later. 

The Johnstones werena a large family. There 
were just the old folk and two sons and a daughter 
besides the servants. But the heads of the house 
were so blithe and hearty that they made the place 
cheery. Gavin Johnstone, good old man, had aye 
an innocent joke and banter for all he met, and the 
mistress herself was the best at a crack in all the 
country side. Well-a-wat! a tea-drinking there was 
a ploy indeed, and their kirns (harvest-homes) were 
aye the merriest in the parish. 

She would put up with no idleset, though, 
would the mistress; the lassies might play them- 
selves when their work was done, but no before. It 
was “‘Take tent to your turns!” through the day; 
but at night the mistress was aye ready to encourage 
any simple diversion among them; and of all the 
cheerful firesides I have sat at, Haughead was the 
foremost, for the family had not got into the new- 
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A TALE OF 
fashioned ways of sitting ben the house by 
selves, but lived in the kitchen with their servants. 
Such singing and bantering and story-telling thero 
was round the ingle at night, when tho lassies had 
got to their wheels, and the lads to the mending of 
their horse gear, or any other job they had in hand. 
There wasna a clash (gossip) in the whole parish 
that didna find its way to Haughead—you seo, they 
jad so many visitors dropping in on them; and I’m 
sure if old Mr. Maunder, their minister. who was 
never thought much of as a divine in the country 
ile—it was said he got his kirk from preaching 
nother man’s sermon-— could have heard them 
criticising his discourses on the Monday nights, it 
might have done him muckle good. 

That was the minister, maybe you'll mind, that 
went by the namo of Auld Nick in tho country. 
Ile had a sermon on the character of Nicodemus that 
he used to preach on every special occasion ; it was his 
best, you see. Well, ho was on his way one morning 
to preach on the fast day in a neighbouring parish, 
with ¢¢ in his pouch. As he came near the manse 
he heard some folk talking on the other side of a 
high hedge, where was a short cut to the kirk; and 
being a curious (inquisitive) body, he trod very softly, 





that he might hear what they were saying to each 
other. 

“Wha’s to preach for us the day?” says 
old wife to another. 

‘“ Hoot! wha suld it be but ‘Auld Nick’?” says 
her neighbour. 

I trow Mr. Maunder never preached that sermon 
again; but for all that, the name stuck by him. 

Well, as I was saying, the mistress was very good 
to her servants, and particularly when any of them, 
as would sometimes happen, got taken up with 
sweethearts, poor things, she wasna hard on thom. 
She minded—what most mistresses forget—tha_ she 


one 





ILA 


them- | 
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lassie, though very fond, like most young folk, of 
ploys and merrymakings. She was a light-hearted 
thing, aye going about her work singing like a bird ; 
and the young men said that a sight of her face was 
as blithesome as summer. There never was a cheerier 
creature at one time; and ’deed she was as blithe in 
her oes gown and homespun coat at her work as 
when she had got on all her pearlings at night. 
Il-natured folk didna scruple to say she was 
light-headed, but that wasna true. Bell knew she 
srg Ifow could the lassie help it as long 
s there was a looking-glass in her father’s house, 
and so ms ny young fellows doing their best to tell 
her o’t? but sho just joked and laughed with her 
joes as she did with everybody. She gave no more 
encouragement to ono than another, unless it might 
be to Allan Dempster, the young miller. Folk did 
say that she had a liking to him, but nobody kent 
truly, not even her mother, who was quick enough 
at the uptake. = an and Bell had first got acquainted 
at somo ploy, and the lad had been coming about 
her for moro than a year; but at any rate Bell 
seomed in no hurry to settle. Maybe she didna like 


| to give up her liberty so soon, or to relinquish all 


| of her own to such van 


| was a rich old carle; 
| lad was his only bairn. 


had been once young hersell, and that a colt must | 


have its fling before it settles down to draw the 
plough, and a kittling its play before it grows 
into the sober old cat that lies beside your fire. So 
many a night she put on the gathering peat with her 


own ‘hands, and other bits of work, without making 


astir about it. And I dare say she wasna the worse 
served for ’t—-she was a wise woman, was the 


| ice. 


mistress! while many a cantie marriage was made up | 


at the farm. 

Gavin’s only daughter, Bell, 
the parish. Oh, but she was a bonnic lassie, with 
een like diamonds, black shining hair as soft and 
glossy as silk, and a skin like the very cream. And 
then she had a colour in her face like that of a wild 
‘rose, and such teeth when she opened her mouth to 
langh—and at one time she was aye laughing—so 
small and white and regular. They were as white 
asmilk; and you ken, Mr. Matthew, there’s a verse 
sof the Bible which says, ‘‘ Tlis teeth shall be white 
with milk.” I trow Bell had no other thing to 
‘whiten them with. Bell’s shape was so easy = 
genty that folk that didna ken her would often tak« 
sher for a leddy ; but it wasna by lacing herself ti e 
‘or sitting with her hands in her lap that Bell came 
thy it. No, no, Bell had her work to do, and she 
‘did it well; it would have been strange if she didna 
‘with so clever a mother. 

} Bell, you may be sure, had wealth of sweet- 
fiearts. “All the farmers’ sons about wero running 
after her; and maybe her head was a wee turned by 
t, Shoe was naturally a kindly woll-conditioned 








was the beauty of | 


| fun in him, he never allowed. it 








| her joes for the sako of ono, even though she might 


like him the best. After all, I fear she was no better 
than a flirting cuttic, or she would have preferred 
one true loving heart and a quiet comfortable home 
1L1es 
Allan’s father was a miller down tho wat er; he 
his wife was dead, and the 
Ife had a long tack (leasc) 
of the mill, and everybody thought that Allan was a 
good match even for Gavin Johnstone’s daughter. 
But there’s many a slip between the cup and the lip, 
as what I have to tell will prove. 
As far as looks could win favour, Allan had 
little cause to fear. Ile was as comely a lad as you 
could see at kirk or market, straight and tall, and 


| manly-looking, with a bit laughing twinkle in his blue 


ee that took with folk wonderfully. Ile was the 
best curler in the parish, too; it was just beautiful 
to see how nicely he balanced the stone, and with 
what a birr he made it flee from his hand along the 
The parish was aye sure to win the game when 
Allan Dempster played, and I have heard that ho 
could even beat the Laird of Dripdeen himsell, who 
was counted the best player on that side of Borgio 
water. And Allan was a douce lad; he was never 
absent from the kirk, and though he had a spunk of 
to carry him ower 
far. He helped his father with the mill—they had a 
man forbye—and, well-a-wat, they had a braw, well- 
plenished house at the mill er for I was once in’t 
before the quarrel with Bell; she sinned against her 
own mercies, poor lassie. 

What they disagreed about I canna tell — no- 
body could—but I have often jealoused that Allan 
had complained, and reasonably enough, if they 
were troth-plighted, of the encouragement she gavo 
to others besides himsell, and that they had come to 
words about it, for all at once Allan gave up coming 
to the Haughead. Bell, of course, wasna to be 
hindmost with her pride, so she held up her head 
and tossed it saucily whenever she met Allan 
Dempster—ay, even on the very Sabbath day at the 
kirk, as if ‘“‘the better day the better deed”! And 
no content with that, what does she do but take up 
with Jamie Gourlay, old Deanside’s son, that folk 
had matched her with before she knew Allan, and a! 


ied 
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last the clash came to be in the parish that they were 
to be married. I have no doubt now that the poor 
misguided lassie thought she was taking the surest 
way of humbling her former sweetheart, and bring- 
ing him back to her; but if so she was sore, sore 
mistaken ; and the consequences might be a warning 
tu all young lassies no to let their pride carry them 
ower far. ‘Chey say lovers’ quarrels are soon made 
up again; this one wasna. 

Allan, it was kent long afterwards, took the re- 
port very sore to heart; and ’deed everybody else 
as well as him believed it. Hewas ower much hurt, 
it’s like, with her fickleness to think of trying to make 
her change her mimd again, but he couldna endure 
the place after hearing what was likely to happen, 
so yow ll no hinder him one fine morning from setting 
off to the borough town where a recruiting sergeant 
was busy, and listing himself for a sodger. No 
doubt the poor lad felt that he couldna stay at home 
and see the lass that had once been his married to 
another man. He went about it very quietly, and 
his own letter to his father brought the first news of 
what he had done, for Greenshiels parish was good 
ten miles from the town, and news was long of 
travelling in these days. The letter was written 
from the seaport just before they were to embark. 
He gave his father no reason for his conduct, but 
that he was wearying for a change and behoved to 
have it, and told him that he was going with the 
regiment he had entered to Spain to fight the French. 
He hoped, he said, to return in a year or two, and 
he asked his father to forgive him and pray for 
him. 

Poor old John Dempster! it was a great surprise 
and grief to him to hear that his only son had be- 
come a sodger. Nobody could account for it, for 
Allan had been such a steady and kindly lad that a 
roving disposition was the last thing people would 
have suspected in him; but now all were agreed that 
‘ye never ken folk.” John took on very ill about it, 
and for long looked so dowie and broken down that 
everybody pitied him. But as Allan said nothing in 
his letter about Bell, he never suspected that she 
was to blame in the matter. All his desire now was 
to read the newspapers, and hear the news from 
Spain. The sough (rumour) of a battle there kept 
him from sleeping for nights, and from being a 
hearty stout old carle, he changed into a frail 
feckless man. 

Letters came from Allan, but they were at long 
intervals, as they behoved to be, seeing that the 
army was almost aye on the march, and the country 
there in a most unsettled state. But oh, how these 
letters were prized, and lent about from house to 
house till the whole parish had them most by heart! 
Gavin Johnstone himself had them to read, but little 
did he suppose what an interest his bonnie daughter 
took in them. Her name, she saw, was never men- 
tioned in them, and she couldna learn from them 
whether Allan had forgotten her or no, or if he knew 
she was still unmarried. But she thought that his 
father, who kent nothing of what had been between 
them, wasna likely to have told him in his letters. 
Poor Bell! she was even more to be pitied than the 
old man, for he could speak of his grief, but she had 
to shut up hers in her bosom. 

From the moment the news of Allan’s departure 
had reached Haughead the poor lassie had lost 
heart. It came upon her with an awful suddenness, 
and if her folk hadna been so taken up with lament- 
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stan 
ing and wondering about it, they must have noticed upor 
the effect it had on her; but, fortunately for Bell’s had 
pride, which couldna stand pity, they did not notice and 
it. The first two or three weeks were the worst for visit 
preserving her secret, for then everybody was talking swee 
and conjecturing about Allan, and grieving for his she 1 
old father who was left alone in his old age. But Gou 
after a while the matter was less spoken about, unless wigh 
just when a letter had come. follo 
She would fain have persuaded herself at first the 1. 
that it was all a dream, and that she would see him Th 
again inthe kirk on Sabbaths as she had done since the ec 
they quarrelled. Whiles she thought that he had word 
maybe just pretended to enlist to try her, and that misca 
ere long he would come back and all would be as man | 
before ; and when this notion came into her mind her drean 
former pride and anger would rise, and she would and f 
think of how she would humble him yet, and make dead. 
him glad to be friends with her again on her own tainty 
terms. Poor Bell! the leaven hadna yet left her, but would 
it wasna long before it was well weeded out. doubt: 
She had to give up this hope at last, though she 
clung to it till the first letter reached his father from 
Spain; and then came the wild remorse and the 
fearful desolation of a forsaken heart that has itself HO: 
to blame. She thought on all the provocation that 
she had given Allan Dempster by trifling and sport- 
ing with his leal affection; how she had tried to T= 
seem cold and indifferent when she was far from co 
feeling it; how she had been the cause of sepa- § Focal 
rating him from his father, who, she heard, was just F thoweve 
bowed down with his grief; and she felt that if Allan F (When 
fell in the war she would have his death to answer § ave are 
for. It was an awful thought. Many a time did — on the 
the poor lassie hide herself among the trees in the J counter 
fir wood, and there, unseen by anybody, greet as if to the 
her very heart was breaking. None kent what she § of late: 
suffered till long after, not even her own family. Of — to most 
course they saw that a great change had come over her; § ‘a visio1 
they couldna but do that, for her bonnie black een F governe 
were grown dull and heavy—no wonder, with the J Jessons 
greeting—and her cheeks had lost all their colour; § mention 
but the long coldness between her and Allan, andf in C ma 
the courting with Jamie Gourlay, kept them from Summe: 
putting it to the right cause. exercise 
Many nonsense things were said about her, and§ Bertini. 
many folk thought that Gavin Johnstone was to lose. Notwi 
his only daughter in a dwining. It was no unlikef.a more | 
it: she that used to be the merriest lassie on thoff«the piar 
Borgie water, with the lightest foot in a reel, and§ domestic 
the blithest laugh of any, was now become dowiefP good as 
easily wearied, and fond of being alone. Som@-was iny 


said that the cast of an evil eye had been on her, 0 
that she had gotten a glint of Jenny some night tha 
she had been on the walk; nothing less, the 


sargued 1 
idirect ca 
welcome 


thought, could have made such a change on th@ Where 
bonnie cantie young lassie. Practising 
It was a sore distress to her father and mother§ own) th: 
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though they werena such fools as to believe that he 
looks could have been altered by any such causes, 0 
that it was their duty to sew a slip of rowan-tre 
round her neck to preserve her from the influence 0 
evil spirits. They thought she needed a change, au 
so they proposed that she should go for a week 0 
two to a cousin of her mother’s—my cousin os 
removed, he was, Mr. Matthew—who lived at 

place about twelve miles off, where the air was ver; 
fresh and caller. To please them she went; but sq 
came back at the end of the time as pale an 












thoughtful like as ever. The parish couldna unde 
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stand the meaning o’t—so they just put the wyte o’t 








ced upon Jenny. Everybody agreed that the Haughead 
Il’s had never been a chancy bit since Jenny’s death; 
tice and as time went on there came to be far fewer 
for visitors there at e’en than there used to be. Bell’s 
‘ing sweethearts dropped off one by one as they found 
his she would give them no encouragement; even Jamie 
But Gourlay, who hung on longest, thinking things 
less wight take another turn, was at last compelled to 
follow the others. And yet Bell didna seem to mind; 

first the lassie was strangely altered. 

him Three years had gone by since Allan had left 
since the country, and for tho last six months of them no 
had word had come from him. The letters might have 
that miscarried—that was the only hope. The poor old 
ye as man his father was in deep tribulation; but nobody 
1 her dreamt of pitying Bell, whose very heart was sick 
vould and faint, no kenning whether Allan was alive or 
make dead. She was nearly distracted with the uncer- 
OWL tainty, and with the false courage of desperation 
r, but would have dared anything almost to have her 

doubts settled either one way or another. 

‘h she 
- from weenie, 
d the 

ise} HOME MUSIC: AS IT IS, AND AS IT 
—_ MIGHT BE. 
ied to HE dictionary defines music as ‘‘the science of 
> from combining sounds in an agreeable manner,— 
sepa- J yocal or instrumental harmony;” in private life, 
as just | thowever, the word has a far more limited application. 
f Allan § When Jones’s daughter tells us that she learns music, 
answer § ave are not to understand that she is taking lessons 
moe did f on the harp, or in singing, or in harmony and 
in the J counterpoint, but that she is devoting her attention 
et as if # to the study of the pianoforte, which has contrived 
hat she | of late years entirely to monopolise the term. In fact, 
ily. Of § to most Englishmen the word music simply calls up 
ver her; f @ vision of a grand or a cottage, with a morning 
ack een F overness, a tuner, a music-stool, and finishing 
rith the J dessons at two guineas a quarter; while at the very 
colour; § mention of the word their ears are filled with scales 












in C major, and arrangements of ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” mingled in wild confusion with five-finger 
exercises, and the daily studies of Czerny and 


lan, and 
ym from 


her, and Bertini. 
s to lose Notwithstanding that every English girl undergoes 
o unlike .a more or less extensive, and expensive, training on 
e on thof«the pianoforte, it can hardly be said that English 
reel, a domestic music is improving, or even that it is so 
e dowief— good as it was before the omnipresent instrument 
Som@-was invented; on the contrary, it may be fairly 
n her, omargued that the pianoforte has really been the in- 
ight thaffedirect cause of the decline and fall of musie as a 
ass, they welcome home recreation. We appeal to our readers : 
e on th# Where the pianoforte exists, is there not much more 


practising (this word has also acquired a sense of its 
own) than playing? When a prece (also in the 
technical sense) is ready for performance in the 
family circle, does it not always fall flat and stale on 
the ears of those whose fate it has been to hear the 
‘weeks of thumping that have preceded its final 
consummation ? 

The question will arise, What has brought the 
piano into such prominence in English domestic life ? 
The reason is this: in the first place it forms a most 
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pletely harmonised, may be produced by one person 
on one instrument; while, thirdly and chiefly, nearly 
every one, persons possessed of little, or even abso- 
lutely devoid of any musical taste, may by dint of 
practice play a tune passably, provided that it re- 
quires no more expression than can be produced by 
a judicious use of the right-hand pedal. Besides, 
owing to the facility of the execution in certain com- 
binations—for instance, common chords arpeggioed in 
rapid notes—an air may be arranged so as to be at once 
brilliant, or what is so-called, and yet tolerably easy. 
Accordingly a demand, and, we are sorry to add, an 
unfailing supply of these jingling, expressionless 
pieces is created, and thus it is that washy opera 
airs, set in ornamental filigrees of demisemiquavers, 
common waltz tunes in the form of Morceauxr Brillants 
pour Salon, and tortured versions of the ‘ Bluebells 
of Scotland,” disguised as Grandes fantaisies sur un 
theme Ecossais, are poured forth on the unresisting 
world for the sake of girls who, possessed of the 
digital dexterity requisite for their performance and 
nothing more, believe that in playing them they 
are making music, and entertaining their fellow- 
creatures. 

When a girl has received her early training in a 
school like this, she finds it almost impossible to 
adopt a more rational style. Not only ts the taste 
vitiated, but the left hand, which has been con 
paratively untrained, will either be physically unable 
to execute the bass part in the sonatas of Beethoven, 
or will drop from the keyboard tired out before the 
middle of the first movement. ‘The etieet so easily 
procured by merely mechanical means in the pieces of 
the day, cannot be obtained in the works of the 
great masters without a sympathetic mind and a 
cultivated taste; in short, the soul must play as well 
as the fingers. How absolutely paintul it is to heay 
a player nourished on the ordinary boarding-school 
pieces, attempt an adagio of Beethoven, notably that 
which commences his ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata” (No. 14). 
She will carefully give each triplet its exact metro- 
nome time, play steadily, calmly, and cold-bloodedly 
(if the term may be used) through to the end, with 
no passion, with no expression; and then wonder, as 
well she may, whatever people can find to admire in 
classical music. The consequence is that fathers, 
brothers, and other relations, except perhaps the 
admiring mamma, who has resolved that all her 
daughters, whether musically inclined or not, shall 
be possessed of the accomplishment, wearied by the 
horrible sameness attending every performance, 
never ask for a tune, and stealthily retire from the 
room if they perceive the signs of an impending 
encounter with the much-enduring instrument. 

With the piano the accompanied ballad has 
grown up, and here, too, a supply of the most in- 
ferior trash is produced, usurping the place of the 
old glees, catches, canons, and rounds, which, not 
long ago, might be heard in every house in the 
country. The part-song still finds its votaries among 
the choral societies, but at home the alto, tenor, and 
bass would feel that they were being eclipsed by the 
soprano, were they to take the trouble to get upa 
part in ‘ Crabbed Age and Youth,” or ‘“‘ Down in a 
Flowery Dale.” Alto, tenor, and bass ballads may 
be had, and the poorer the singer, the readier to 
show offin a solo. Thus we find the tenor revelling 
in the mawkish sentiment of ‘‘ Kiss me, mother, ere I 
leave thee, Never more to meet again,” or an almost 
voiceless bass attempting the jubilant strains of ‘¢ Oh, 
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gay isthe life of a brigand bold,” with perhaps a 
sbake on the last note but one. How is it, by the 
way, that the untrained amateur always does try to 
shake? 

When a glee is attempted, the great aim seems to 
be to stand up and sing something. It matters not 
that there is no tenor present, that there are five 
besses and six sopranos, but only one alto; that some 
ara not only unable to sing from music, but have 
never seen the glee before. Some Vandal voiceless 
baritone smoothes all these difficulties with ‘Oh, 
Miss B will play the accompaniment, you know, 
and it will be all right;” the performers shout it 
through somehow, wandering into each other’s parts, 
and think themselves perfect if they come in more or 
less together at the end, and then usually blandly 
encore themselves with ‘ Let’s have another try, and 
mind the marks of expression.” ‘The custom of 
publishing accompaniments to glees that were never 
intended to be sung with them, cannot be too highly 
reprobated as a concession to the low ebb of modern 
vocal culture. 

What a loss is the art of 
the time for picnics arrives! 
impracticable, the guitar no longer studied, and the 
banjo prohibited in polite society: solo songs are 
thus for the most part unavailable. 
music always sounds delicious under the canopy of 
heaven; those only who have actually heard Men- 
delssohn’s beautiful open-air songs can imagine the 
delight and pleasure they furnish at a summer out- 
ofdoor gathering; but thanks to the rise of the 
ruthless piano, that lovely picnic music, for so it may 
be called, is a sealed book to all but a very few. Its 
place is probably taken by a song (volunteered by 
the humorous man of the company), with what he 
facetiously styles a corious, in which the company, on 
his invitation, join in unison. 

It will be admitted that domestic music is generally 
looked upon at best as a mere pastime, taken up to 
fill an idle moment, or as an agreeable supplement to 
the conversation at the stately evening party of 
middle-class society, and from this view of the sub- 
ject some awkward mistakes are likely to occur. 
The writer well remembers being present some years 
ago at a friend’s house, where it was customary for a 
few amateurs to meet for the sake of performing and 
listening to good classical music. On the evening in 
question two friends of the host, but strangers to the 
rest of the company, were present, and under the 
above erroneous impression as to .the use of ‘ the 
divine art,” annoyed every one by carrying on a 
vehement political debate during the first movement 
of a quintett of Mozart’s. At the conclusion of the 
allegro they were politely asked by the host if they 
did not find the room too hot, and if they would not 
like to walk in the garden; but replied, No, they 
preferred to listen to the music, which was accord- 
ingly finished with an obligato political accompani- 
ment. In the next piece, however, which was a solo 
sonata of Beethoven’s, they discovered their mistake. 
They endeavoured to continue their conversation with 
the string players, who were now at liberty; but 
finding that their queries were met by whispered 
answers, while their observations were left unre- 
sponded to, at last realised the position, and for the 
remainder of the evening formed a most decorous, if 
not an appreciative audience. 

With regard to the second part of our title, “ Tome 
music as it might be,” let us adopt as our leading 
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maxim, that the violin is as much an instrument for 
girls as the pianoforte, and abolish the absurd notion 
that there is anything fast or forward in a violin- 
playing lady. Fast aud forward it may be to adopt 
the slang, the smoking, and other bad habits of the 
other sex; but there is nothing more blameworthy 
in a girl’s learning the violin, than in her working 
a telegraph, or exercising any other rational occupa- 
tion which it has been the custom to consider, though 
without just grounds, the exclusive property of men. 
As an instrument, the violin is, in fact, more suitable 
for girls than boys, requiring as it does, in a higher 
degree than any other, that delicacy of manipulation, 
that careful attention to matters of detail, and that 
neatness of execution with which a girl is naturaily 
endowed more liberally than a boy. ‘he brothers 
will take to the violoncello if the sisters will only 


learn the violin and viola, and then what a feast of 


music is opened as soon as a moderate progress is 
made. Haydn wrote eighty-three string quartetts, 
and Mozart twenty-seven, few of which require any 
exceptional degree of skill to play, and all of which 
might be compassed with half the labour and five 
times the effect bestowed on and gained from the 
senseless pearl and diamond style of modern piano 
music. Necessarily requiring a deeper knowledge 
and sound contrapuntal skill, quartett-writing could 
not fall into the hands of those who write down tu 


| the capacities, and so vitiate the tastes of the learner. 





It is objected with much bitterness that beginners on 
the violin incommode the household with scraping. 
Granted; but the scraping never lasts longer than a 
few months at the most; the violinist soon gets a firm 
tone, while on the piano, even with a great artiste, 
the discordant exercises and thumping scales are au 
unceasing bugbear to dwellers in the same house. 

The pianoforte, when music exists as it should be, 
will be for the most part relegated to its most 
becoming duty—that is, of supporting a song, or will 
appear almost as a new instrument in Mozart’s and 
Leethoven’s delicious quartetts, quintetts, and trios 
for piano and strings, where it forms a beautiful and 
unobtrusive groundwork for the more marked phrases 
of the stringed instruments, varied now and then by 
tasteful solo passages ; or will be heard as a solo in- 
strument in the sublime sonatas of Beethoven, and 
the tender ‘“‘ Leider ohne Worte”’ of Mendelssohn, to 
a taste for which the habit of accompanying and 
listening to violin music cannot fail to pave the way. 

The word ‘ Classical,” if approached through the 
lively string music of Haydn, soon loses its terrors. 
The father of modern music abounds in light gay 
melodies as pretty and fanciful as any of the present 
day, supported, moreover, by the most fascinating, 
and at the same time scientific harmonies. Haydn 
leads to the tender, pathetic Mozart, and Mozcart, 
by a somewhat longer but still an easy step, to 
Beethoven, and classical becomes no longer synony- 
mous with heavy. Played by an unsympathetic hand, 
Beethoven may sound dull; but when approached 
by a cultivated taste, he has more beauties to show 
than any two other composers; while, as a master of 
the grand and sublime in music, always excepting 
Handel, he is absolutely incomparable. 

Let it, then, be adopted as a rule, that one pianist 
in a household is sufficient, and that the extra talent, 
it any, shall be drafted to the violin; and then one 
family would soon be able to produce an entertain- 
ment as interesting, if not so highly finished, as the 
Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall. 


~ 
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NOTES ON 


With regard to the singing of the present day, the 
root of the evil is the ever-increasing neglect of the 
art of sight vocalisation. Amateurs think it so much 
easier to learn each new song by ear, with the aid of 
the piano, than once for all to master the principles 
of vocalisation. Even the singing-master, instead of 
going through a rigorous course of instruction with 
his pupils, lets them learn an air by thrumming it on 
the piano, and then gives a few hints as to style, 
phrasing, and the management of tho breath; 
putting on the roof, in fact, before the foundations are 
laid. It cannot be denied that solfeggi and interval 
practice are tedious and uninteresting even to those 
who have a natural taste for the art, but yet every 
child in Germany makes a good sight-singer; and the 
plan which succeeds there would be perfectly feasible 
here. The school children there, although they 
cannot read music, and however young, have the 
notes before them, either on the black-board or on 
paper, whenever they sing; so that a child singing by 
sar learns to identify certain progressions of sounds 
with the corresponding series of printed notes, and 


NEW 





with the help of a few explanations soon recognises | 
and understands the whole principle, without much | 


necessity of interval practice. This is probably 


enough the way in which our forefathers learned the | 


at in the days of Elizabeth, James, and the 
Charleses, when the glee, madrigal, and catch-book 
were to be found in use round the fireside every 
winter’s evening. When sight-singing becomes uni- 
versal again, then will part-singing once more 
flourish in the domestic circle, for really good singers 
are never so anxious to be heard in solo pieces as 
those who have spent weeks in getting up a song, 
and are resolutely determined to let it off when an 
opportunity presents itself. At present, if we wish to 
hear one of Bennett’s or Marenzio’s evergreen 
madrigals, or Stevens’s or Webbe’s genial glees, we 
must pay a handsome price at a public concert, a 
pleasure that few of us can indulge in more than 
three or four times a year. 

In conclusion, we would desire to impress it on our 
readers’ minds, that music can be made something 
more than a mere pastime ; it can soothe and benefit 
the mind of a listener more than one who is a 
stranger to the great masters can imagine, besides 
forming for its cultivator an intellectual, but, at the 
same time, always an interesting pursuit. 


NOTES ON NEW GUINIA. 
BY THE REY. W. WYATT GILL, B.A. 
IIT. 

iy a previous paper we gave some account of our 

first impressions of New Guinea, chiefly in tho 
way of contrast with the continent of Australia. We 
now proceed to give some fuller details respecting 
this hitherto almost unknown region, which every 
month becomes of increasing interest, both in a 
missionary and a scientific point of view. 

It was on a bright Sabbath morning in October, 
1872, I first saw the not far-distant shores of the 
south-western part of New Guinea, like a dark line 
drawn across the horizon. At an equal distance from 
New Guinea lie the islands of Tanan and Saibai, 
separated by a narrow channel of three and a half 
miles, and hitherto regarded as one. ‘Tauan is 
mountainous, dry, and healthy, whilst Saibai is a 
vast movass, with myriads of wading birds almost 
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tame. Saibai is extremely unhealthy. There isa 
capital place on the north of Saibai for repairing 
vessels, if needed. The inhabitants of these islands 
are a fine Negrillo race, averaging five feet six inches 
in height, brave in war, but suspicious of strangers. 
They speak a dialect and practise the customs of the 
mainland, maintaining a friendly intercourse with 
the people of Katau and Torotoram. 

The portion of New Guinea opposite to Tauan and 
Saibai is entirely inaccessible, the tribe occupying 
it being continually at war with their neighbours on 
the mainland and on the adjacent islands. The 
chiefs of Saibai and Tauan ornament their dwellings 
with strings of skulls of New Guinea bushmen. 
They were very averse to our touching these 
“malakai,” ¢.¢., ghosts, as they called them. On 
Saibai stands a lofty cocoa palm, with two branches 
growing out of the parent stem at the same point, 
all three crowns richly laden with fruit. 


THE NEGRILLO RACE. 

On the 29th of October we steamed for Katau, a 
village on the mainland twenty miles to the east- 
ward. Miles of stately melancholy mangroves lined 
the coast. A conical hill, with villages on it, rose 
out of the gloomy forest some miles inland. 

Our proximity to Katau was indicated by a grace- 
ful and seemingly interminable line of cocoa-nut 
palms. The houses are but few in number, but of 
immense length. Next morning early we landed at 


| the western mouth of Katau river, and were kindly 


received by Maino, the chief. We were conducted 
to a covered place in the centre of the village. 
Athletic unarmed men crowded about us with smiling 
faces. The formidable Papuan pipe, sometimes 
thirty-three inches in length, was now filled with 
tobacco-smoke and passed round to the visitors. The 
pipe is furnished with a movable bowl. The fragrant 
vapour is drawn into it by applying the lips to the 
open end, which is then closed with the palm of the 
hand. The bowl is now removed, and friends aro 
expected to inhale the fumes through the smal 
aperture. 

Opposite to our place of meeting was a huge pile 


| of bones of the Dugong (lalicore Australis), and 
| rows of pigs’ jaw-bones. Not a woman or child could 





be seen through fear of a repetition of the outrages 
committed by Captain —— on an unoffending popu- 
lation. 

Maino willingly agreed to receive teachers to in- 
struct him and his people. The way had been pre- 
pared by the teachers in Tauan, who had twice 
visited the mainland in one of those fine New 
Guinea canoes which are the admiration of all 
voyagers through the Straits. These canoes are in- 
variably hollowed out of a single log, and measure 
forty-five feet in length. ach is furnished with a 
double outrigger and three mat sails. One was fur- 
nished witha pairof woodenarmstocreepwith. Another 
at the stern had a wooden fish-tail to assist the naviga- 
tion. ‘These Daudai natives travel in entire families, 
and with all their worldly gear. In the centre of the 
canoe is a raised platform, on which they carry fire for 
broiling fish, ete. In little square compartments 
they stow their firewood, fish-hooks and lines, and 
women’s grass girdles. Beneath, in the body of the 
canoe, are a row of large water-jugs with lids. They 
often spend weeks in fishing on one of the numerous 
coral reefs near their coast. 

When, a week later, the {cachers came, the 
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natives seemed delighted. A house was at once 
allotted for their residence. The great event of the 
day was the landing of the teachers’ wives—the first 
stranger women that ever landed on this coast. It 
was pleasing to note their curious yet perfectly re- 
spectful behaviour towards these courageous women. 
Maino engaged to protect the teachers and their 
wives from all harm. 

We discovered a second or eastern mouth to 
Katau river. We saw Bristowe Island in the dis- 
tance. This part of New Guinea, from the western 
limits of the Katau district to Bristowe Island, is 
called Mauat. Opposite to Bristowe Island is a 
navigable river half a mile across. I regard this 
and Katau river and the Aird river as branches of the 
Fly, which is five miles across at its mouth, and 
doubtless is the high-road to the vast unknown in- 
terior. 

We landed on two occasions at Torotoram, a 
village of some 500 people, five miles to the east of 
Katau. To reach it wo had to wade about half a 
mile over a bank of fine black sand. We collected 
some shells, but found nothing new. The inhabi- 
tants, terror-stricken at the sight of white strangers, 
at first fled to the bush with all their valuables, 
leaving four or five men to watch our movements. 
When these scouts became convinced of our pacific 
intentions, they gave intelligence to their friends, 
and very soon the entire adult male population came 
out of their hiding-places and gave us a pleasant 
welcome. 

A meeting was improvised under the shado of an 
immense fruit-tree ( Usnea barbata) at the end of the 
village, the visitors and chiefs forming the centre of 
the group. The chief, Auta, is a man of mild aspect, 
but inferior in muscle and bearing to Maino. Accord- 
ing to the custom of these people, presents and names 
were exchanged. By this proceeding the persons of 
their visitors became sacred in the estimation of these 
villagers. Auta and his people agreed to receive 
teachers, who soon afterwards settled amongst them, 
with every prospect of success. 


AN ENIGMA SOLVED. 


A flourishing tobacco-plantation was close by; 
quantities of the seed were preserved on the 
verandah of Auta’s house; but we did not learn 
whether the plant is a native of the country. The 
Dutch navigator Torres noticed among the weapons 
used by the black inhabitants of Daudai “ hollow 
bamboo sticks, which they filled with lime, and 
by throwing it out endeavoured to blind their enemies.” 
This does not account for the fire. The true explana- 
tion of this mystery is that in using their long bamboo 
pipes the ascending smoke from the bowl was mis- 
taken for lime blown out of the long tube. Cook 
says, ‘‘ As they ran towards us, the foremost threw 
something out of his hand, which flew on one side of 
him, and burnt exactly like gunpowder, but made no 
report.’ And again, ‘‘ All this while they were 
shouting defiance, and letting off their fires by four 
or five at a time. What these fires were, or for what 
purpose intended, we could not imagine: those who 
discharged them had in their hands a short piece of 
stick, possibly a hollow cane.” I have no doubt what- 
ever that the long Papuan pipe was the innocent 
cause of alarm. In filling the bamboo with tobacco- 
smoke these seeming weapons would appear to be 
pointed at their visitors, whilst the smoke from the 
bowl suggested the idea of powder 





They called us ‘malakai,” ¢.¢., ‘‘ ghosts” or 
“spirits.” God is spoken of by our teachers as 
“the true or great Malakai.”. The inhabitants of 
both Daudais (Australia and New Guinea) invariably 
associate the idea of whiteness with their notion of a 
spirit. Even our gifts were elliptically designated 
‘‘malakai,” @.e¢., (belonging to glistening) spirits, 
The skulls of their foes are, as previously stated, 
‘‘ malakai,”’ ¢.e., (belonging to) ghosts. 

They were immoderately delighted at the white- 
ness of our skins. Some thought us painted like 
dolls; to set the question at rest, one man wetted 
his forefinger and vigorously rubbed my arm to see 
if the white would come off! Some amused them- 
selves by plucking the grey hairs out of my beard, 
carefully treasuring them up as curiosities. Our 
shoes, socks, gloves, watches, and umbrellas de- 
lighted them exceedingly. Many would touch our 
hands and then run away in terror. 


NEW GUINEA ITOUSES. 


Each dwelling here, as at Katau, is of great 
length, built on lofty piles, and provided at each 
gable-end with a wide verandah anda ladder. The 
interior of this spacious edifice is dark and gloomy, 
the thatch covered with soot. They build on piles 
for security against alligators and serpents, and to 
escape the annual inundations. The flooring is of 
cabbage-palm. On both sides of the interior are 
slight partitions of bamboo, large enough to admit 
a man and his wife, who sleep on the bare boards. 
No door or screen exists. Between every couple of 
sleeping-cribs is a circular mass of moist clay, where 
at sundown fire is lighted. Close to each berth is a 
shelf for tinder (bark of the Melaleuca) and firewood. 
On this soft bark infants sleep. In one large house 
at Torotoram there was accommodation for from 
sixty to eighty couples. The chiefs have houses of 
their own. In each village there are two large 
houses, one for boys, the other for girls. Elderly 
custodians, armed with long sticks, are expected to 
keep the young people in order. This custom obtains 
on Saibai and Bampton Island, proving those 
islanders to be colonists from the mainland. 

Their houses are thatched with the leaves of the 
sago palm, which grows freely in all parts of western 
New Guinea. 


NATIVE MANNERS. 


One of our party walked into the bush at Katau 
for two miles amongst luxuriant plantations of 
bananas and taro. The country is low and flat, the 
soil rich. In the wet season the natives visit their 
plantations on the higher ground in canoes. 

These villagers insisted on making us a present of 
food. Whilst waiting for it they amused us by 
relating a story of a-visitor from a town in the far 
interior, ‘‘a man with four arms and four legs!” 

As the ordinary tattooing would not show on their 
dark skins, a symmetrical scar is made on the right 
shoulder of all males in Mauat and in the Straits. 

Their drums are like hour-glasses, smaller in the 
middle than at the extremities. One end is invariably 
covered with iguana skin. The other is open, but 


carved so as to represent an alligator’s mouth. A 
profusion of cassowary feathers always adorns this 
remarkable musical instrument, which is about three 
feet in length. When struck with the tips of the 
fingers the sound is agreeable; but the songs accom- 
panying the music are harsh and guttural. 
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NOTES ON NEW GUINEA. 


The chiefs wear on important occasions head- 
dresses of cassowary feathers, with a stuffed bird-of- 
paradise as a plume. Sometimes tufts of the long 
feathers of this beautiful bird, neatly tied together, 
answer the same purpose. I succeeded in purchasing 
one perfect specimen of this interesting bird. 

I obtained several leg-bones of the ‘‘ Samu” (as 
they call the cassowary), used for husking, cocoa- 
nuts. At first, seeing them in the small baskets of 


the natives, we naturally concluded them to be human | 


remains. The cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) abounds 
in New Guinea. The Mauat men obtain it by shooting 
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bows carry to a great distance. The arrows are of 
reed, of which those intended for killing game (four 


| feet long) are pointed with hard wood, and of course 


| and dipped in deadly poison. 


'are not poisoned; whilst those intended for war 


(five feet long) are pointed with human bone barbed 
The bones selected for 
this purpose are the small bones of the arm and leg. 
A cane sheath is invariably worn on the left arm 
to protect the archer from abrasion. 

These Mauat men are 2 fine race, but black. Their 
hair is woolly, their heads for the most part shaved. 
Their ears were universally slit and elongated by 
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with arrows, under cover, at the head. They assured 
us that it is needful to approach this huge bird with 
caution when it falls, as a kick from its foot would (?) 
kill a man. On the Island of Tauan I amused myself 
daily in watching the habits of a ‘‘ samu,” given by 
Maino to his friend Sauai asa pet. This is quite 
the custom throughout New Guinea. Although 
Sauai’s cassowary was but half-grown, its legs were 
amazingly strong; it was double the height of a 
full-grown hen turkey, and seemed omnivorous. 
The full-grown cassowary is, we were assured, taller 
than aman. Its egg, unlike the greenish speckled 
egg of the emu, is perfectly white, measuring 53 
inches by 33. 

The natives of Mauat are extremely clever at 
catching dugong, which abounds all along the coast. 

Their warriors carry cane loops for the horrid 
purpose of catching their foes by the neck, while 


with their keen-edged bamboo-knives they cut off 


their heads. Their bows are upwards of six feet 
long, made of male bamboo, and highly polished. 





means of weights, but with a regular series of holes, 
in each of which was inserted a short piece of the 
mid-rib of the cocoa-nut leaf. 

The kangaroo is plentiful in Mauat. Our inter- 
preter came upon a herd of forty or fifty feeding 
upon young grass, which had sprung up after a bush 
fire. The wild turkey and the megapodius tumulus 
abound. The gable-ends of several dwellings were 
ornamented with the wings of the flying-fox. . The 
bread-fruit tree grows luxuriantly. 

On our leaving, all the men followed us; some carry- 
ing food, and others helping to drag our boat over a 
long reach of sand into deep water. The writer had 
a double escort of tall fellows, delighted to put their 
heads under his umbrella. When the food was 
finally deposited in the boat, and we were ready to 
start, these amusing savages simultaneously raised 
the right hand, palm open, and most gracefully bade 
us ‘I aua,’”—farewell. 

On our way back to Tauan we passed two islets. 
On one of them once stood a populous village, but 


Strips of bamboo bark are used as string. These | the Saibai warriors almost exterminated the in- 


4 
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forest of the mainland. The smoke of their distant 
fires was distinctly visible in the clear October 
atmosphere. 

Here and there tall mangroves actually grew out 
of the open sea, their pandanus-like roots of course 
resting in some unknown sandbank. We passed 
several stations for spearing dugong. We one day 
asked Sauai where the spirits of the dead go? 
Pointing due west, the chief replied, ‘‘ They all go 
to Kipo, an island in the region of the setting sun 
inhabited by disembodied spirits.” Doubtless Kipo 
is a mythical name for Hades, in accordance with the 
almost universal belief of Polynesia, that the spirit- 
traveller follows the track of the sun-god Ra into the 
invisible subterranean world. 


REDSCAR BAY. 

The south-eastern peninsula of New Guinea is 
inhabited by a different race from that already de- 
scribed. The south-western are black; the south- 
eastern are a pleasant-looking brown race, evidently 
of Malay origin. They differ also in language, the 
partial use of clothing, weapons, the chewing of 
the betel-nut, which is unknown in Mauat, and the 
chivalrous treatment of their women. 
Bay natives are the same race which has in a mar- 
vellous manner spread itself all over the Eastern and 
Central Pacifie ; and in the Hova tribe have colonised 
and long ruled Madagascar. 

Previous to our visit the only account of this part 
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habitants, theremnant taking refuge in the primeval 


face touching her right side, its toes her left! 
Another woman reclined luxuriously on the grass 
floor of the hut; with her right foot she rocked to 
sleep a nude boy of two or three summers, who lay 
coiled up in a coarse long net suspended from the 
opposite rafters of the hut. After distributing a few 
presents, we walked a mile into the bush, over a 
level fertile soil capable of producing all tropical 
fruits. ‘Tho natives we met were unarmed, and ran 
away at the sight of strangers. An extensive plan- 
tation of bananas had just been prepared, with a 
view to the impending wet season. A stack of fire- 
wood, neatly piled, almost made us fancy ourselves to 
be within the limits of civilisation. 

The pottery made by the Redscar Bay women is 
excellent. Anxious to purchase a specimen, a couple 
of red handkerchiefs were cut off for the purpose. 
Unable to endure so attractive a sight, a general 
rush was made to get possession of these novelties. 
I am sorry to confess that the fair scx were the 
ringleaders. To pacify the crowd, it was necessary to 
divide the entire piece amongst them. When they 
saw that we had no more, their good-humour re- 
turned. The Kido ladies gladly accepted the hand- 


| kerchiefs, but declined to part with any pottery in 


The Redsear | 


of New Guinea is that given in the voyage of | 


> 


ims. Rattlesnake, which made a running survey of | 


the coast. On Thursday, the 22nd, we sighted the 
Owen Stanley range, which forms the backbone of 
the peninsula. It is an interesting circumstance that 
the physical geography of the south-eastern and 
south-western portions of New Guinea differ as much 


as the inhabitants themselves. he western is a dead | 


level, inundated during several months of the ‘year, 
and malarious. The eastern is extremely moun- 
tainous, beautiful, and comparatively healthy. 

We passed a number of palms drifting out to sea, 
the trunks and fronds covered with sea-fowl. 


return. We were pleased, however, that we had 
won their good opinion, for they gave us a very hearty 
farewell as we pulled back again into the bay. 
After spending a couple of hours in investigating 
another salt-water creek, the ‘‘Nonoo river” of the 
charts, we returned on board tired and much dis- 
couraged at finding no suitable locality for com- 
mencing a mission. Fortunately, however, some 
Kido men had preceded us on board. We spent the 
afternoon in trying to pick up information from 
them. ‘They repeatedly pointed to the head of the 
bay, and pronounced the name ‘‘ Manumanu,” which 
we concluded to be some important place. We 
determined on the following day to search for the 
unknown village. 

After tea our Kido visitors were taken ashore. 


| Amongst them was an old fellow who had received 


| a complete suit of clothes. 


We. 


were pleased at the park-like appearance of Yule | 
Island, although its shores were low and lined with | 


mangrove. Coasting slowly along all that afternoon 
and night, early on the following morning we 
anchored in Redscar Bay, under the islet of Varivara. 
A canoe with five men came alongside; with diffi- 
culty some of them were induced to come on board. 
The canoe was very inferior to those of Manat. On 


a raised platform they had large jars of drinking | 


water, a bundle of arrows, and afire. Lowering our 


boat (the Woolahra), we pulled up a salt-water | 


creek. A canoe full of natives happened to meet us, 
when all on board, save one old man, instantly rushed 
ashore and hid in the bushes. Luckily we had one 
of our original visitors with us in our boat, so that 
in approaching the hamlet of Kido, the natives, 
though evidently trembling, did not attempt to run 
away from us. We found them preparing break- 
tast. Earthenwaro pots, filled with scraped long 
mangrove fruits, were simmering over a slow fire. 
A mother was nursing her naked babe ; the curiously 
indented appearance of its skin surprised us. The 
mystery was soon afterwards cleared up by seeing a 
woman come in from the bush with her sleeping 
infant in a finely netted bag, after the manner of a 
fishing-net, suspended from her furchead, the child’s 





On landing he took up 
his little boy, who, not recognising his sire in his new 
attire, cried bitterly. It was not until the old man 
set down the child and laughed heartily that the 
youngster discovered his mistake and dried up his 
tears. 

Two canoes, in the distance not unlike paddlo 
steamers, crowded with natives, bore down upon 
Varivara in the afternoon, and anchored there for the 
night. By sunset a fieet of these extraordinary 
eraft had congregated under the islet. Bright fires 
were kept burning on their decks. At 3 a.m. they 
started again on their voyage to the Fisherman 
Islands with a fair wind. It was strange to see 
weird figures dancing to the sound of the drum 
by the light of deck fires. 

Next day we started off in search of Manumanu. 
We walked for miles along the shore of this immense 
bay, and erossed a salt-water creek designated 
‘* Manao river”’ in the charts. We here met natives 
to whom we had previously given little presents ; 
these cheerfully led the way to the village we were in 
quest of. We speedily came to the mouth of the 
Manumanu river, which was over a mile across in 
November, the driest month of tho year. A fine 
f cocoa-nut trees lined ‘the opposite bank of 


grove of 

oD 

the river. A sharp bend brought us into a well- 
We 


built village consisting of a single long street. 
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literally ran for joy into the evidently populous set- 
tlement. Two chiefs met us, and each grasping a 
hand of the white visitors, led us to a council-house 


at the near end of Manumanu, facing the long street. | 


We sat on the verandah, and gazed upon the good- 
natured crowd that soon filled the street. The only 
weapons we saw were a couple of arrows in the 
hands of a little boy. On asking for water, the 
lad, misunderstanding the request, offered us the 
arrows, to the no small amusement of the by- 
standers, who readily supplied us with a couple of 
cocoa-nuts to drink. 

Manumanu contains ninety-four houses, built on 
high stakes, and for the most part two-storied. You 
ascend by a ladder from the clean street to a wide 
yerandah, where several members of the family are 
sure to be sitting. A narrow doorway introduces the 
yisitor to the cooking and eating apartment, round 
the sides of which are hung stone adzes, women’s 
girdles, fishing-nets and hooks. A second exterior 
and more slender flight of steps from the first 
verandah conducts to the second story, which is 
also provided with a narrow verandah. ‘This is the 
sleeping apartment of the household. 
duplicate houses were built almost touching each 
other, apparently to accommodate polygamists. 
impression was that only two or three families 
occupies a single dwelling. We estimated the popu- 
lation of Manumanu at 900 or 1,000. Everything 
was scrupulously clean. Swords of the saw-fish were 
in several instances suspended in front of their 
houses as ornaments. 

We at first thought the women wore some tasteful 
close-fitting lace-like garment; but it proved to be 
merely the exquisitely beautiful tattooing with 
which they were covered. They wear a neat petti- 
coat of leaves reaching from the waist to the knees. 
‘The men are but slightly tattooed on their faces and 
necks, exactly reversing what we had seen in Poly- 
nesia. The girdle of the men is made of the paper 
mulberry, but is a mere pretence for a covering. 

Perfect confidence was established between these 


| 


‘ai 
“tg 


not appear to have seen service ; it would form but a 
poor defence against the terrible arrows of Mauat 
warriors. Their bows are made of wood, not of 
bamboo, as on the south-west coast, and are very 
inferior articles. 

The complexion of these people is nearly the same 
as that of the eastern South Sea islanders. In stature 
and physical strength they are far inferior; their 
features are good, and the expression agreeable. 
The men tie up their hair so as to form a mop or 
chignon. Over the forehead are worn head-dresses 
of red and white cockatoo feathers. A white shell 
is often worn on the forehead. Nose jewels are in- 
serted in the septum of males, producing a ludicrous 
effect. The sailors nick-named these nasal orna- 


| ments ‘‘ sprit-sail yards.” 


The men are addicted to chewing the betel-nut. 
We purchased several prettily ornamented flasks, 


| containing chunam, or coral lime, used with it. This 


In some cases | 


accounts for the unpleasant discoloration of their 
teeth. In Mauat we saw no trace whatever of this 
practice. A few Redscar natives use tobacco, but do 
not seem to care much about it. 

We saw no iron implements in the hands of these 


| natives; indeed, they did not even seem acquainted 


Our | 


natives and their visitors. They allowed us to wander | 


about the village, to enter their dwellings, and to 
touch whatever we liked. 
to please them. Mrs. W.’s dress excited a great deal 
of interest. One woman pertinaciously insisted upon 
her exchanging her wedding-ring for a mussel- 
shell! 

NATIVE POTTERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

The grand occupation of the women of this village 
is the manufacture of pottery. With great interest 
we watched the entire process, from the mixing of 
two kinds of clay to the slow baking of the ware, 
which had been for some days hardening in the sun. 
The fine sand of the river enables them to turn out 
first-class pottery. The near approach of the rainy 
season made them specially diligent. ‘The sale of 
cooking-pots and water-jars is an important occupa- 
tion amongst the sea-board natives of this part of 
New Guinea. 

One of our party wishing to get a specimen of the 
clays used, politely requested permission to retain 
some bits picked up out of the wooden trough in 
which the mixing and kneading were done. The 
elderly woman to whom it belonged indignantly 
refused, so utterly deficient are these people in the 


Little presents were made | 
of a quantity of yams and half a pig. 





graceful courtesy natural to all the Kastern Pacific | 


islanders. 
In one house we saw a wooden shield, which did 


with the use of iron. Some jade adzes were pur- 
chased with red cloth. With these rough tools they 
dub out long planks thirty-eight inches in width! 
The adzes were fastened to the handles with strips of 
rattan—not, as in Eastern Polynesia, with sinnet. 

Neatly netted baskets were hung from the necks 
of both sexes as a repository for valuables, worn 
sometimes in front, sometimes behind. 

Hogs of a peculiarly shaggy kind (Sus papuensis) 
abounded. One of our party was attacked by an 
immense boar. <A strange wail, which we imagined 
to proceed from frightened women and children, 
proved to be the combined howling of all the dingoes 
in the neighbourhood at the first sight of strangers. 
The dingo cannot bark. ‘The dingo of Australia is 
doubtless derived from New Guinea, being found in 
all the intervening islands. 

We came upon a matron preparing dinner. She 
seemed in no degree disturbed by our curiosity, nor 
did she invite us to taste the repast, which consisted 
A lizard, 
upwards of four feet in lengtl, was roasting on the 
live coals. It was cooked entire—claws, tail, and 
entrails! 


THE MANDARIN’S DAUGIITER. 
A SLORY OF THE CHINESE GREAT REBELLION, AND TUL 
‘* EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIL—MASSACRE OF TUE TAIPING CIILEFS, 


\ HILST I was reporting my proceedings at 
head-quarters, our attention was drawn to a 
great crowd which was assembling near at hand, and 
we went towards it to see what was the matter. We 
had not gone far when a great force of Imperialist 
soldiery went rushing through the gate into the city, 
firing off their muskets in the air, and yelling as they 
usually do when they enter a vacated stockade. On 
reaching the camp Gordon remonstrated with the 
mandarins and soldiers, as their conduct was calcu- 
lated to frighten the rebels and cause them to create 
a disturbance. After a few minutes General Ching 
appeared on the scene, looking pale and agitated. 
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Gordon addressed him sharply, asking, ‘‘ Was the 
interview between the rebel chiefs and the governor 
satisfactory, and is the ceremony of submission 
over?” 

‘Your excellency,” replied the treacherous 
general, ‘‘they have not seen Governor Lee.” 

‘That is strange, for I saw them in the city with 
some twenty attendants, all mounted, proceeding 
towards the East Gate on their way to the governor’s 
camp. How was it, then, that they did not see 
him?” 

The lying mandarin said he did not know, but 
supposed that they had run away. He also made 
some other excuses and statements which Gordon 
could see were all subterfuges, and he was impressed 
with the conviction that something serious had be- 
fallen the insurgent Wangs, who themselves had 
been accessory to the assassination of their chief col- 
league. Now, as the general had given his word for 
their safety, and had relied upon the faith of the 
governor, who had written to his Government that 
mercy would be extended to these men on giving in 
their allegiance, he felt his honour involved in the 
matter. 

Accordingly we rode into the city to see if the Na 
Wang was in his palace, and to learn the true state 
of affairs. The streets were full of rebels standing 
to their arms, while bands of Imperialist soldiers 
were plundering the houses. When we reached the 
Na Wang’s palace we found it ransacked, and there 
met the uncle of the chief, who begged us to come 
to protect his house. Night was far advanced, and 
from the alarming appearance of affairs we were 
apprehensive of a general massacre in the city. I 
was ordered to bring my men who were left on guard 
at the Mo Wang’s palace to the governor’s stockade 
to await the arrival of the two armed steamers, and 
I rode in hot haste, fearful that the plundering Im- 
perialists had reached that quarter of the city. Such, 
fortunately, was not the case, but the whole house- 
hold were in a great state of alarm, and were sitting 
up anxiously awaiting my expected return. There 
was no time to be lost; the general’s orders had to 
be promptly obeyed, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for the departure of the female house- 
hold with Loo A-Lee. 

My own men could hardly be kept in hand, and 
were loudly grumbling because they were not allowed 
to join the plunderers ; so, making a virtue of neces- 
sity, I proposed to the Mo Wang’s wife that, as the 
palace was sure to be plundered, it would be just as 
well to let it be ransacked at once, after the family 
had selected what articles they could conveniently 
take with them. The proposal was agreed to by the 
forlorn widow, as she was perfectly helpless in the 
matter, and so the allegiance of my company was 
maintained. 

It was barely daylight when our party got out of 
the city and arrived at the governor’s stockade, 
where General Gordon was waiting for the armed 
steamers. While we were conversing, Major Bailey, 
who commanded the artillery in General Ching’s 
army, came up to Gordon and informed him that the 
four Taiping Wangs had been beheaded. He also 
said that the general was very much put out about 
the affair, and had sent him to say that he was not 
responsible for the act, that Governor Lee Hoong- 
chang had ordered General Ching to execute the 
rebel chiefs, and also gave permission to the troops 
to plunder the eity. The major further stated that 
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he had the Na Wang’s son at his quarters, and he 
afterwards brought him up. 

The young man was in great distress as he pointed 
to the opposite side of the creek, saying that his 
father and the other Wangs had been belieaded 
there. Some of us then crossed over in a boat to 
examine the place, and saw the bodies fearfully 
gashed and cut down the middle. It appeared that 
the chiefs, on reaching the camp, were received with 
friendly demonstrations by the governor and General 
Ching, and that while conversing with them the exe- 
cutioners suddenly rushed forward and decapitated 
these victims of treachery. Gordon heard also that 
there were some inferior rebel chiefs still in custody, 
and he determined to see the governor at once, so as 
to induce him not to put them to death. He had, 
however, already gone into the city, so he sent a 
letter to him on the subject. 

By this time one of the steamers came up, and 
General Gordon, seeing that he could do no more in 
this sanguinary affair, took his departure for Quin- 
san. On the voyage we discussed this cold-blooded 
act of treachery, and Gordon announced his resolve 
to resign his command of the disciplined force and 
to quit the Chinese service. As it would be inju- 
dicious, however, to do so precipitately, he wrote 
dispatches to the British general at Shanghai and 
the minister at Peking, giving a detailed account of 
the affair as far as what came under his own observa- 
tion, and intimating his desire to give up the com- 
mand. I accompanied the party which carried these 
dispatches in the steamer to Shanghai, to the no small 
delight of Loo A-Lee and her less fortunate female 
companions, who were able to accompany us. 


Already numbers of the fugitive inhabitants of 
Shanghai had returned to their desolated homes, and 
were industriously employed in restoring them to a 
habitable condition. ‘The farmers and farm labourers 
were out in the fields tilling the soil. In the towns 
and villages, also, there were signs of activity in 
rebuilding the dilapidated dwellings; and though 
there were shadows of sadness in the picture of 
recovery, yet it was relieved by the lights of cheer- 
fulness with which the peasants went through their 
tasks. Even those families that were seen trudging 
along the paths to their deserted houses chatted 
merrily on the way; while the little children, slung 
in baskets on poles over their fathers’ shoulders, 
laughed and clapped their hands with glee. 

Happy was the meeting of parent and child, whom 
I left alone to commune with each other and talk 
over the thrilling incidents that had happened since 
they last parted. Among foreigners generally, who 
have but a superficial knowledge of Chinese 
character, there is an impression that they do not 
entertain those tender affections and sentiments 
towards each other which are so highly prized 
among Europeans. In their social intercourse they 
are supposed to be callous and devoid of feeling. 
Such are erroneous conclusions. ‘Those who have 
been resident in China, and made it their business to 
study native character, can vouch for the affection 
and sincerity that exist throughout all the family 
relations. Indeed, it may be said that in some 
respects they will compare favourably with those of 
the most enlightened people in Europe. It is true 


there are differences in the mode of manifesting their 
joys and sorrows, but at the bottom human nature 
is the same in the far east as it is in the far west. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—GRAND FESTIVAL AT SHANGHAI AMONG THE 
SOOCHOW REFUGEES, 
REAT were the rejoicings of the refugees in 

J Shanghai city and settlement at the surrender 
of Soochow, for they had chiefly come from that 
town and its neighbourhood, and their satisfaction 
took a tangible shape in contributions from their 
hoards of sycee silver, to cover the expenses of an 
appropriate festival on the occasion. A day was set 
aside for that purpose ana kept as a general holiday. 

First we went to the city temple, and mingled 
with the crowd collected in the courtyard and 
on the steps leading to the entrance. Here were 
gathered together examples of all the itinerant 
hucksters, traders, and others that characterise 
street-life in China. Some of these were similar to 
what may be seen in England, such as cake and 
fruit vendors, but there were others which belong 
peculiarly to that strange country. Of these, the 
most numerous were the peripatetic barbers, who 
shave the heads of their customers, and dress their 
hair in the open streets when the weather is fair, 
or beneath the eaves of the houses when it rains, or 
under the protection of a large bamboo umbrella. 
When it is considered that there are probably not 
less than one hundred and fifty millions of male 
heads throughout the empire requiring a weekly 
tonsorial manipulation, some idea may be formed of 
the immense number who follow this trade. As the 
Taiping revolution had for one of its chief objects 
the discontinuance of shaving the head, the barbers 
were among its most inveterate opponents, for if it 
had succeeded their occupation would have been gone. 

Besides vendors of wares and tradesmen, there 
were diviners, who told fortunes by tossing up the 
“sticks of fate’ from a kind of dice-box. The dupes 
gathered for themselves, or their parents, wives, or 
children, what would befall them in the dark future. 
Then there was a physiognomist who studied the 
characters of his customers by their features, to 
which he added a little fortune-telling by means of 
palmistry, the principles being defined in a book on 
these subjects amply illustrated. In a quiet corner of 
the spacious courtyard we came upon an itinerant 
story-teller, who was surrounded by a group of eager 
listeners while he related a sensational story, in which 
demons and fairies controlled the fates of the principal 
persons in the tale. He himself had a hobgoblin 
appearance, being dwarfish, with a large head, and 
a voice hollow and rough from constant speaking in 
the open air. Of a superior character was a peri- 
patetic expounder of the books of Confucius, holding 
forth in an adjacent temple dedicated to that sage 
and lawgiver. Here the reader stood on an elevated 
rostrum, and delivered short sentences in a grave 
tone of voice to an attentive audience seated on forms, 
the hall being similar to an ordinary lecture-room in 
this country. 

As the day advanced the crowds at these places 
moved away along the streets leading to the famous 
Shanghai gardens, where the grand show of the day 
was to assemble, and afterwards march in procession 
through the city and settlement. We followed the 
throng, and after some crushing got within their 
precincts. Here all was stir and bustle, with an 
endless rattling of discordant sounds from musical 
instruments, every now and then varied by a dis- 
charge of fire-crackers and bombs. Meng-kee, who 
was well acquainted with the mazes of these gardens, 
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led the way to a rocky eminence in a central position, 
from which we could see all that was going on without 
inconvenience. 

This hill was entirely artificial, formed by a pile 
of stones so varied in their disposition that they seemed 
like rocks upheaved through the level land around, 
whereas every stone had been brought from many 
miles distant. Intricate paths wound round it in all 
directions, with caves here and there formed by 
boulders, as if worn out by time and the elements, 
and rough-hewn seats at various stages of the 
ascent, for people to sit down and admire the vary- 
ing landscape. A general view of the gardens, and 
of the surrounding city, with the forest of masts 
from a thousand junks moored in the Wong-poo river, 
was obtained from the summit. 

The scene in the foreground was eminently pic- 
turesque. Numerous pavilions on rocky heights and 
in small lakes were scattered about, presenting ex- 
amples of nature and art combined that pleased tho 
artistic eye with their quaintness of design. Of these, 
the largest stood in the central part of a serpentine 
lake, having only one approach by a zigzag bridge. 
Great care and skill had been expended on the 
carving of the pillars that supported its double roof 
with beautifully carved cornices. 

At first it was impossible to understand the nature 
of the festival, but at length, when the performers 
were brought into something like order, they marched 
in procession out of the gardens through the principal 
gate, where the spectators on the rocky eminence had 
a good view of them. 

The procession was headed by flag-bearers carry- 
ing the usual banners and emblematical tableaux 
that form the staple of such performances. Among 
the latter was an English horse bedizened with a 
magnificently embroidered covering, and led by two 
gaily-dressed ostlers. Several ponies followed, on 
one of which rode a very diminutive youth dressed 
up as a mandarin in official robes. On another was 
a small boy made up for that uncomfortable black- 
faced and white-eyed character which usually repre- 
sents the evil Chinese genius on the stage, and 
peculiarly diabolical he certainly looked. Then came 
a number of girls dressed in garments of the brightest 
hue, with their faces painted with colours no less 
brilliant. They rode astride on their ponies, aud 
some carried paint boxes, with looking-glasses at- 
tached, from which they took dabs of colours and put 
them on their faces from time to time. One part of 
the procession consisted of a number of half-naked 
children, another of equally lightly-clad men, and 
an imposing effect was produced by a goodly number 
of mandarins in purple robes with bright gilded 
shields. These were common men hired for the 
occasion, who seemed very happy in their imaginary 
dignity, though one could see that their gait lacked 
the official strut, and, indeed, in one or two instances, 
had an affinity with the jaunty swing of the chair- 
bearer, and suggested that if these mandarins were 
undressed the coolie would be revealed. 

Between the different groups of equestrians and 
pedestrians, numerous gilded shrines having alle- 
gorical figures were borne aloft, with incense-sticks 
burning in front, and surrounded by all kinds of 
savoury viands and confections. The dresses of the 
ladies and the housings of the ponies seemed to pro- 
duce a great sensation, especially where their atten- 
dants carried richly-embroidered canopies of crimson 
cloth on bamboos above their heads. But the 
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romantic display was somewhat detracted from by 
some of the fair damsels carrying foreign umbrellas, 
the utilitarian simplicity of which jarred with the 
oriental magnificence displayed. The music, it is 
needless to state, was of the usual discordant and 
noisy description. 

The great feature of the precession came last: 
this was the ‘‘ Kin-loong,” or Golden Dragon, the 
emblem of all that is ancient and great in the history 
and dynasties of the empire. It is appropriated to 
whatever belongs to or issues from the ‘ Dragon’s 
Seat,” as the imperial throne is designated in the 
decrees of the Government. 
embroidered on the emperor’s court robes, often 


surrounds his edicts and the title-pages of books | 


published by his authority, while dragons are in- 
scribed on his banners. It is more than anything 
else the national coat-of-arms of the Celestial Empire, 
because it is personated by his Imperial Majesty, 
and no subject can employ it to designate anything 
belonging to him personally. Yet, as on this occa- 
sion, the fabulous creature was allowed to be publicly 
represented, as a token of loyalty to the reigning 
dynasty and hatred to the enemies of the Dragon 
Throne. 

The emblem carried in procession represented a 
monster of great magnitude, not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, with a head six feet in 
height, something like that of a camel, having the 
horns of a deer and the ears of acow. The long 
body had a ridge of seales on the back, with the 
claws of a hawk. On each side of its mouth were 
whiskers, and a long beard hung under the chin. A 
cloud of smoke proceeded from its mouth, which 
sometimes changed into fire, while fireworks issued 
from the nostrils. Altogether it was a most ela- 
borately got-up affair, and was a striking evidence of 
the we A. the Chinese attach to old customs, the 
origin of which are hid in the antiquity of their 
mythology. 

The festival did not end by daylight. "When the 
chief inhabitants had partaken of the feast that had 
been prepared for them, they embarked on the river, 
on board gaily-decorated barges, illuminated with a 
profusion of lanterns inside and out. The night 
was still and weather fine, allowing the brilliant 
maritime procession to be seen to the best advantage. 
When it proceeded down the Wong-poo there were 
several long dragon-boats in the wake, constructed so 
as to imitate the form of that mythological creature, 
from whose mouths, eyes, and nostrils were emitted 
jets of smoke and fire. 
most brilliant were the fireworks discharged from 
these boats—not into the air as with us, but into the 
water, which, instead of lessening their brilliancy, 
seemed to increase it. This pyrotechnic display 
lasted for some time, during which the procession of 
boats kept moving up and down, with its fiery train 
hissing and sputtering on the water, giving a forcible 
representation of the monstrous ‘‘Golden Dragon ”’ 
which the superstition of the Chinese places among 
the deified protectors of their country and legitimate 
monarch. 





PRINCE KUNG. 

In our story of ‘‘The Mandarin’s Daughter,” Prince 
Kung, whose likeness is now inserted, figures as a 
prominent personage in the pacific ratification of the 
treaty at Peking, which concluded tha Jast war be- 


A five-clawed dragon is | 


But what rendered the scene | 


tween China and Great Britain. Fourteen years haye 
elapsed since then, and it is satisfactory to state that 
the relations of the Chinese Government with this 
country, and other foreign Powers having represen. 
tatives at the capital, continue to be on an amicable 
footing. This has been in a great measure due to 
the friendly policy of Prince Kung and his coadjutor 
Wen Seang, a liberal-minded statesman, who pre- 
side at the Board of Foreign Affairs, or as it is 
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called, the Tsoong-le Yamoon. That is a supple- 

mentary Board to the six great Boards forming the 
| Government of China, and was established at the 
close of the last war in 1860, as a necessary adjunct 
to keep the diplomatic correspondence with forcign 
embassies distinct from native affairs. On all occa- 
sions that resident ministers or new ambassadors 
requested interviews with the Prince, these have been 
freely granted, and the greatest courtesy shown to 
| them, with a desire on his part to discuss questions 
| at issue as liberally as the peculiar laws and customs 
| of China would permit. As uncle to the youthful 
| Emperor, Toong Che, he naturally possesses con- 
| siderable influence in the Court of Peking ; and it is 
| the general conviction of foreigners in China, that as 
| long as he holds his present post, there is little fear 
of hostilities again breaking out, although the country 
is now better prepared for war than formerly, having 
formed the nucleus of a steam navy and disciplined 
army in the interval. 





BURNING THE DEAD. 
WE have heard much lately about burning the 
dead instead of burying them. Several 
men of science have advocated the practice, both 
on sanitary and economical grounds. They have 





shown how easily and thoroughly the consumption 
of the human hady may ha pflectad, and the smal! 
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mineral residuum that remains after the more 
volatile substances have been dispersed by fire. The 
thing looks very well on paper and in theory, but will 
certainly never become more than theory in this 
country, with all the associations connected with 
“Christian burial.” 

It is only fair to say that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead is in no way affected by the pro- 
posal, for we know that matter is indestructible, and 
if the resurrection implies a restoration of atoms 
present at death, this can be as easily done after dis- 
persion by ‘‘ cremation” as after ‘ humation.” 

How the practice is effected in the East we sce in 
the painful and repulsive report of the cremation of 
Mr. Narayan Wassodeo, given in the ‘Times of 
India,” August 6th, 1874. 

The remains of the Hon. Narayan Wassodco, 
member of the Legislative Council of Bombay, whose 
lamented death through the fall of a building was re- 
ported by telegraph, were solemnly cremated on the 
burning-ground at Sonapore. The body was placed, 
after it was recovered from under the ruins, on the 
floor of a large apartment at the rear of one of the 
wings of the house, and the female members of the 
family, seating themselves around it, gave them- 
selves up to uncontrollable grief. The unhappy 
widow was overwhelmed by the dreadful calamity 
which had befallen her. A great number of the 
leading members of the European and various native 
communities called and took a last look at the re- 
mains as they lay covered with a white robe, the 
lower part of the face being alone exposed. It 
was at first intended to perform the last offices 
on the ground adjacent to the temple at Wal- 
keshwar, but ultimately it was considered that 
the burning- ground at Sonapore would be a 
more appropriate scene, for there Mr. Narayan had, 
at considerable cost, erected a place of shelter for 
mourners, planted trees, and in other ways shown 
his munificence. The procession started about 
7 p.m. The bier, composed of two long pieces of 
bamboo with a couple of cross-pieces, and covered 
with a rich white shawl, was upheld by the deceased’s 
eldest brother and three of his most intimate friends 
and relatives—Mr. Rugunath Narayan, Mr. Shan- 
taram Narayan, and Dr. Shantaram Withul. The 
sacred fire, which had been kindled with due cere- 
monies at the house, was carried in front in a brazen 
vessel by the deceased’s son. The funeral was 
largely attended not only by members of his own 
caste, but by those of other castes and denomina- 
tions. When the procession reached Sonapore, the 
bier was placed on the ground while the pyre was 
being constructed. Men with short crowbars made 
six holes in the earth, and in each of these was 
placed a rough piece of timber about four or five 
feet high. The posts, ranged two and two, were 
about a yard distant from each other. Three logs 
about six feet long each were placed on pieces of 
wood between each pair of uprights, so as to allow 
a freo draught under the whole. A number of 
smaller logs were placed on these large ones, and 
were covered with sandal-wood, which made a sort 
of bed for the reception of the body. While this was 
being done, a number of torches of sandal-wood 
were being carefully ignited by the deceased’s son 
at the sacred fire which he had brought with him for 
the purpose. Prayers were said while the ignition 
was in progress. All being ready, the bier was 
brought to the side of the pyre, and the body was 
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divested of all coverings except a cloth around tho 
loins. It was then lifted on to the bier, which was 
by this time between three and four feet high. The 
upright posts confined the body on either side, and 
prevented the possibility of its rolling off. Small 
blocks of sandal-wood of various lengths—from six 
inches to two feet—were placed lightly on the body. 
The deceased’s son then took a brazen vessel full of 
water and carefully sprinkled a circle on the earth 
around the funeral pile. He next seized a brand 
from the sacred fire and applied it to some dried 
leaves or similar combustibles placed under tho pyre. 
That did not set fire to the pile, however, and was 
not intended to be more than a compliance with tho 
ceremonial ; the brand was red, but not blazing, and 
a spark or two only fell from it. The relatives were 
then, as is usual in such eases, led away from the 
pyre by the friends around, so as to spare their 
feelings as much as possible. When they were 
taken a few yards off and their backs turned to the 
pyre, large logs similar to those at the base were 
placed over the body, which now became completely 
concealed—all but the feet, which were left exposed 
either by accident or design. The friends applied 
matches to the sandal-wood brands, and, when they 
blazed up, set fire to the combustibles. Owing 
doubtless to the dampness of the ground, and occa- 
sional drops of rain, it was a matter of some diffi- 
culty to get the mass to burn. Cocoanut oil was 
thrown on the wood, and screens were held by men so 
as to regulate the draught, and after a long interval 
the pyre blazed up fiercely. In three hours only 
a handful of ashes remained of him who was but 
that morning the influential leader of the Hindoo 
community, full of life and hope. 


Varieties. 





House Buripinc, —A correspondent of ‘f Land and Water” 
gives some useful practical hints on building materials, and 
how to put them together. The first question in building a 
house is, shall it be of brick or stone? The arguments in 
favour of each are—Ist, for brick—that it is cheaper, more fire- 
proof (as was shown in the Chicago fire), and (as a rule) more 
easily procured. 2nd, for stone—that it looks better, and is 
more adapted for ornamental portions of the house, such as 
pillars, ete. And, first, as to expense. If you have a stone 
quarry on your estate, or can by any other means get your stone 
for nothing, the expense of quarrying and cutting it is about 
the same as the cost of bricks. The advantage of bricks being 
more fireproof is not much in the country, as the heat of one 
house burning would not be sufficient to crack its walls, if they 
were well and solidly made. In building a really good house, 
I think it is best to employ stone, it looks much better, and 
building his own house being a thing which a man seldom does 
more than once in his life, he should do it well. I have not 
spoken of stueco houses, for I do not suppose that any man 
prefers a sham to the genuine thing, or fancies he is living ina 
stone house, because half-an-inch of plaster is daubed over the 
bricks ; besides, stucco houses, unless painted, have an un- 
pleasant habit of becoming very dark all over in wet weather, 
and then drying in patches. Let your stone be cut into large 
square blocks, and whatever you do, don’t build your house, as 
is sometimes done, of pieces of stone of all shapes, which give 
the general effect of amud cottage enlarged. If money is any 
object to you, remember that the nearer the shape of your 
house is to a perfect square, the more room you will get for 
your money. For example, if it is a square, and each of the 
walls is twenty feet long, you will have cighty feet of wall to 
build, and each floor will contain 400 square feet. But if your 
house is oblong, two of the walls being each thirty feet long, 
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and the other two each ten feet, though you still have eighty 
feet of wall to build, each floor will only contain 300 square 
feet. Let your mortar be made with hair, good silver-sand, and 
the best lime; unless you specially insist on this you will get a 
mixture of lime and mud. The roof of a stone house should be 
covered with slate, and let there be easy access to it from the 
inside, in order to shovel off snow, clear out the pipes, etc. 
The rain-water from the roof should run into a tank for 
garden purposes ; do rot let any of it get into your fresh-water 
cistern. Let all your beams be of well-seasoned oak, it is false 
economy to use anything else. Let the walls of your (stone) 
house be lined with brick, it will keep it much dryer and 
warmer, and be more convenient for many thinys, as fastening 
up picture rods, putting up cupboards, etc. Let all perpen- 
dicular beams and posts be placed the wrong way up, 2.e., let 
the end at which, when they were trees, the roots grew, be the 
upper end ; when the post or beam is embedded in the ground, 
this will in a great measure prevent its rotting, and in all cases 
it will be thus less inflammable. When a perpendicular beam 
rests on the centre of a horizontal one, which is only supported 
at the ends, the horizontal beam would not be weakened by 
cutting a place to let in the other, but four stops should be 
screwed on its surface to make a place in which to fit the per- 
pendicular. I close with a few hints :—1st. Let your stone be 
cut into the required shape at the quarry, otherwise you have 
to pay for the carting of much that is afterwards thrown away 
as refuse. 2nd. Do not allow beams to be fastened with iron 
nails or bolts; use old oak pegs instead ; the iron rusts the 
woodeand is not safe in frosty weather. 3rd. The foundation 
walls should be built on a firm bottom of concrete ; and let all 
your cellar doorways be good arches—they will be better able to 
support the weight above than square ones, 4th. Never use 
cement where hair mortar will answer the purpose; good 
mortar is the very best thing of its kind. 5th. Let all your 
drains be of socket-pipes, 7.¢., pipes that fit one another, and 
take care that you always have curved pipes for the corners. 1 
have heard of workmen, to save the trouble of getting a curved 
one, laying a straight one across, with of course a leak at each 
joint. 6th. Let all cellars be well drained ; people usually 
think cellars can drain themselves. 7th. A cireuit of drain 
pipes round the house about eighteen inches from the walls and 
three or four feet below the surface will materially assist in 
keeping the walls dry, but should not of course be used as a 
water drain. 8th. Have no drains under the house unless you 
are fond of fever. 

Decoration Day.—Saturday, the 30th of May, is observed 
in all parts of the United States in memory of the soldiers who 
fell during the late war. The day has become a legal holiday, 
the banks and exchanges being closed, and the custom-house 
only open till 10 A.M. for clearance of vessels. In New York 
and the neighbouring cities the floral offerings, processions, and 
other features of the occasion, were this year upon a very grand 
seale, and witnessed by vast crowds. The decorating of soldiers’ 
graves was carried out with such a display of flowers and plants 
as has probably never before been witnessed upon this memorial 
day. At Union Square there was a large gathering at early 
morning. The granite base which surrounds the statue of 
Lincoln was a maze of flowering plants in pots. Woven in the 
evergreen surface in white flowers on the north side was the 
motto, ‘‘ Charity to all.” At 10 A.M. a procession, headed by 
four divisions of the army, marched down Broadway to South 
Ferry, and took special cars for the Cypress Hills Cemetery. 
Here a —_— was made by General Joseph C. Jackson, and two 
or three large blooming plants were set on each soldier’s grave. 
The graves here number 3,000, of which 400 are tenanted by 
the remains of Confederate soldiers, but all alike were decorated 
on this occasion. The services at Greenwood Cemetery were 
unusually impressive, and the decoration upon the largest scale. 
The ceremomes were witnessed by at least ten thousand persons, 
—New York Observer. 

AntI-PAPAL Proresr FROM CAMBRIDGE. —The Act of 
Supremacy, under Henry vi, however it may be objected to 
for its Erastian tone, giving overdue authority to the Civil 
power in the Church, was in its origin a truly anti-papal pro- 
test. On the 23rd of October, 1585, the University of Cam- 
bridge made a public declaration, of which the following is an 
extract, translated from the original Latin :—‘‘ We do aftirm, 
and we do openly declare, and we will declare, and we will dili- 


gently strive that others shall declare, that the Roman Papacy | 


has not been ordained and appointed by God in the Holy Scrip- 


tures ; and we will not take part with any mortal men what- | 


ever, privately or publicly, or will we consent that the Roman 
Pontiff may have or exercise here any longer any authority or 
jwisdiction, or hereafter may be restored to the same ; and we 
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knowingly and publicly will assert, that the modern Romen 
Bishop himself, or any successor whoever, in that bishopric, is 
not the Pope, is not the supreme Pontiff, is not the universal 
Bishop, nor the most holy Lord, but only the Bishop of Rome 
or Pontiff (as was the custom in primitive times). And we 
ourselves, with all our power, knowledge, and ability, will 
firmly guard both the laws and statutes of this kingdom for the 
extirpation and removal of the Papacy, and of the authority 
and jurisdiction of the said Bishop of Rome, whensoever pub- 
lished or enacted, or to be published, or to be enacted; and 
we will take care and cause as far as it may be in our power, 
that they be so guarded by others. Nor hereafter will we appeal 
to the said Bishop of Rome, nor will we consent to any one 
making appeal, nor in his court will we plead for right and 
justice, nor reply to any pleadings, nor in that court will we 
sustain the character of the accuser or the accused. And what- 
ever notice the said Bishop by his messengers or by letter 
convey to us, of whatever nature it may be, as quickly as we 
conveniently can, we will comnuinicate, or cause it to be com- 
municated, to your Royal Majesty or your Secretaries of State, 
or to your successors, or their Secretaries of State. And we 
will neither send nor cause to be sent letters or messengers to 
the same Bishop of Rome or to his court, unless with the know- 
ledge and consent of your Majesty, that the said letters or 
messengers may be conveyed to him. We will not obtain any 
Bulls, Briefs, or Rescripts whatsoever for ourselves or for others 
from the Bishop of Rome or from his court, nor that such may 
be obtained by any one, will we advise. And if such instru- 
ments, general or particular, shall be obtained for us in our 
ignorance and without our knowledge, or shall be granted in 
any way whatever, we will repudiate them and will not consent 
to them, nor will we use them in any manner, but we will as 
speedily as possible take care that the bearers of them shall 
give them up to your Majesty or to your successors.” 


Hors.—There is always something wrong with the hops. 
When the smut, or the fly, the flea, and the other entomulogical 
plagues that assail it have for the time ceased their ravages, 
another pest is sure to turn up, or a new atmospherical difficulty 
to arise which will diminish the yield of the plant. It is 
only right, however, to point out that the result of the hop 
season is seldom, if ever, quite so bad as the vivid fancy of local 
reporters paints it. The brewer generally manages to have an 
ample choice of fair samples from Kent and Worcestershire, how 
much soever the factors may lament that the hops in their par- 
ticular neighbourhood lack ‘‘that beautiful aroma for which, 
combined with their exquisite bitter, they are so highly prized.” 
The convincing proof that, taking season by season, hops can- 
not be very unprofitable to the grower, is that, no matter what 
the season may apparently yield, it is quite worth his while to 
continue the cultivation. Formerly, when the home market 
was entirely his own, he did not need to care so much, since 
the shorter the crop the dearer the market, and so much the 
more did he get for what he had succeeded in harvesting. But 
now all the continent and the United States send us hops, and 
prices are fairly equalised, so that the grower can never look 
for extravagant returns. Yet he cultivates the plant as much 
as ever, and seems to thrive on the process. We are prepared 
to find that, despite fleas and mould and red rust, and all the 
other ills to which hops are heir, the brewer will get whatever 
he wants, and the popular beverage will not be a whit deficient 
in aroma and pungency.—Daily Telegraph. 





Doc Fieurs axnp Pigeon Marcnes.—The affair of the 
“Dwarf and dog fight” at Hanley made a great sensation at 
the time, and the truth or falsehood of the story has never been 
clearly ascertained. But there is nothing incredible in the 
report ; nor was there any just ground for making the incident 
a text for moralising on the degraded condition of the people of 
the district where it occurred. In every large town there will 
be found many to take delight in brutal sports and spectacles. 
More than this, we believe if such an ‘‘ event” were advertised 
in London, thousands would flock to witness it. Thousands do 
flock to witness sports of a still more cruel and degrading kind. 
The pigeon-shooting matches at Hurlingham and elsewhere are 
really more discreditable than the Hanley dog fight. In that 
case both of the brutes were able to take care of themselves, and 
had a fair chance in the encounter. But at a pigeon match, 
the poor, trembling, helpless birds are cruelly mangled for the 
lust of gain, or the love of excitement; and the scene is 
| patronised by others besides professional blacklegs and betting 
men. An American paper, after quoting the report of a meet- 
| ing at Hurlingham, and the names of “ officers and gentlemen ” 

and others present, refrained from comment, except these words, 
| ‘* We ean only read and wonder,” 
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